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POWER OF CRITICISM. 


N answer to the numerous inquiries of out- 

side friends and visitors as to how we reg- 
ulate our Society without the use of by-laws 
and legal restrictions, we have one reply: 
Itis by criticism—free, mutual criticism, given 
and taken in brotherly love and the desire for 
mutual improvement. 

Our theory is—and with us it is a great deal 
more than a mere theory—that not only in- 
dividuals and small families may be benefited 
by the adoption of this system, but that busi- 
ness corporations, towns, cities, and even na- 
tions, will finally adopt this royal road to im- 
provement. The nations that first become the 
mediums of the Spirit of truth, casting off the 
shackles of sin and selfishness, and proclaim- 
ing Christ as king, will judge and criticise the 
world. They will hold the balance of power. 

With us who have thoroughly tried this 
system of free criticism, its effects are often 
wonderful. Taking a mass of human beings 
of different tastes, habits, and ideas of life, the 
Spirit of truth, if allowed free play, carves 
and molds them, until we are surprised and 
delighted at the beauty and symmetry of the 
result. Persons, without losing their individ- 
uality, are polished and fitted, rough points 
and excrescences are cut away until each one 
finds the place intended for him. 

Although the world at large does not as yet 
appreciate this method of improvement, in 
some cases it finds itself compelled perforce 
to adopt it, or at least a part of it, for self- 
preservation. A short time ago the country 
was filled with accidents-—railroad and steam- 
boat disasters. Day after’day, week after 
week, were the traveling public subject to ter- 
rible calamities, frequently causing loss of life 
or severe mutilations. At last the people be- 
came aroused, and through the daily press 
brought the railroad managers and superinten- 
dents before the bar of public opinion. The rail. 
road power in the countryis great, but the pow- 
er of the people when aroused is greater. They 


compelled these men to hear the truth. These- 


presidents, directors, and superintendents 
were forced to hold still and hear the truth 
told them, which though not always given in 
love, was expressed with a force and power 


that caused an immediate change for the bet- 
ter. Here is an example of what can be done 
by free criticism given from selfish motives. 
What, then, could be effected by a nation di- 
vorced from sin, devoted to Christ, and wield- 
ing the strong right arm of truth by means of 
a daily press and free criticism? 4. E. C. 





INSPIRATION. 


jig will may be compared to a magnetic 
needle which every man carries in his 
bosom—a pneumatic compass which is swayed 
by spiritual forces and thence guides action. 
Before the fall, this compass was correctly 
adjusted, and so delicately poised that it played 
freely, and was invariably true to the magnetic 
influence which caused it to point heavenward. 

Since the fall, this most precious of 
God’s gifts has been more or less warped and 
biased in a downward direction. The devil 
got hold of it and twisted it to his own pur- 
poses. 

The prophets were men whose wills were 
magnetic compasses so far disengaged from 
rust and other obstructions that they could 
once more play on their sockets in obedience 
to God’s magnetism. 

It is a curious circumstance that the will 
has very often received this divine current at 
night and during sleep. This may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that during day the 
will is liable to be disturbed by external ob- 
jects or by self-consciousness. But in sleep it 
is free so far as its owner is concerned, and 
open to God’s spirit. Itis to be remarked 
however that in sleep the will is free to satanic 
influence as well as divine, except in the case 
of those who have trusted the Master fully. 

Lust and prejudice are the chief obstruc- 
tions with which the devil clogs the action of 
this pneumatic compass. The soul should be 
disentangled of these. Christ’s people should 
cultivate the art of reading the index in which 
God writes His will within theirs. Reading 
His will aright, their close and compact union 
gives them irresistible momentum in the per- 
formance of it. 

It is a mistake to suppose that inspiration is 
less frequent now than it was among the Jews. 
Whole centuries sometimes elapsed in the old 
dispensation during which visions failed and 
no marked case of inspiration showed itself. 
Whereas the present era cannot be considered 
barren of inspired men ; for if there has been 
no inspiration since the apostolic age, how was 
it that King Alfred and Wyckliffe and Luther 
found out so many of the hidden mysteries of 
God’s word ? 





Men do not believe in modern inspiration 





because its declarations cannot be tested in 
the same way as those of chemistry and as- 
tronomy. There is only one way in which 
they can obtain proof that inspiration is possi- 
ble in the nineteenth century; that is by re- 
ceiving it into their own souls. Many men 
are hindered from receiving inspiration by 
the peculiar nature of their intellectual cul- 
ture. They are not too wise, but they are 
too sophisticated. 

Simple-mindedness should not be educated 
out of men, for it is essential to the reception 
of God’s spirit. W. H. H. 


WEEDS—A FEW OF THEIR GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS. 
LETTER V. 

Dear Eprror:—Since writing my last letter 
on the subject of weeds, I have had a great deal 
of internal dissussion on the question whether 
or not I had better write any more about them. 
The truth is that I am but just beginning to post 
myself in the technical language of botany, and 
if I were to undertake a description of particu- 
lar weeds, I am certain that Botanicus and Co. 
would laugh at my awkwardness. On the 
other hand it has occurred to me that it might 
not after all be so dreadful a thing to be laughed 
at. Moreover, my ignorance of botanical terms 
may possibly help me to apprehend the igno- 
rance of others, so that I can more easily adapt 
myself to their capacity, than the adepts in the 
science. However that may be, I have conclu- 
ded to say something about certain general 
classes of weeds with which I and my hoe have 
made a pretty good practical acquaintance. 

But first, by way of “ throwing a sop to Cerbe- 
rus,” or perhaps by way of doing simple jus- 
tice, it seems best that I should explain some of 
my hurried remarks about botany and its devo- 
tees. I have said that as now treated and 
studied it serves chiefly for the delectation of 
pleasure-seekers. I intended no disrespect to the 
science, or its students by this remark. Indeed 
I think the better of it for having so many at- - 
tractions, and of its students for being attracted 
thereby, for I regard the pleasure derived from 
it as of a much more refined kind than many 
or most others that are sought. The fault ] 
found was, that it was not put to the practical 
use that it might be. If the whole army of 
weed-warriors throughout the land were as 
thoroughly acquainted with all the characteris- 
tics of their enemies, as our army officers are 
with military tactics, they would scarcely sub- 
mit to the impositions that are now annually 
practiced upon them. A traveler writing from 
Egypt once said, that he found the weeds to be 
the same the world over. I wonder whether 
that statement is true. Who is there that can 
confirm or deny it? Where is the traveler 
who has made weeds enough of a speciality to 
speak authoritatively on this point? My lim- 
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ited traveling enables me to say but little on 
this point. But the differences between Oneida 
county, New York, and Wallingford, Conn., in 
respect to vegetation in general, and weeds in 
particular, are perhaps worth noting. 

Beginning with the woods, the most promi- 
nent difference to be observed between the two 
places, is in the character of their timher.— 
Wallingford is preéminently an oak and a 
nut country, while in the greater part of 
Oneida Co., N. Y., there are scarcely any oaks, 
and no nut-trees except the butternut, the 
puckery bitter walnut,“and beec-hnuts. At 
Wallingford the leading forest trees are oaks 
and hickories in wonderful varieties. We have 
moreover the boxwood and sassafras, the former 
of which [ never saw at Oneida, and the latter 
is exceedingly rare. The forests of Oneida are 
chiefly beech, maple, elm, ash, basswood, &c., 
with hemlock and white cedar for evergreens. 
We have specimens of all these trees here in 
Connecticut, but they do not take the lead. 
The reason of my meritioning these prominent 
characteristics is, that I have seen the same dif- 
ferences in different parts of New York state, 
and am inclined to think that there is some 
mysterious law of difference between the oak- 
and-nut countries and the other sort, which has 
not exclusive reference to latitude and climate, 
and which is not thoroughly understood. I ob- 
served that the same difference runs through the 
lesser vegetation, including the weeds. We 
have specimens of all that Oneida produces, with 
many most thriving additions. At the same 
time there is this most notable difference. Some 
of the weeds that are comparatively obscure 
and unnoteworthy there, are most prominent 
and abundant here. This is most specially true 
of the rag-weed or Roman wormwood. It pre- 
vails almost universally at Wallingford, and I 
presume nearly all over Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, on the poorest ground as well as the 
richest, growing from two or three inches, to 
four or five feet, according to circumstances, 
while it is rarely seen at Oneida. 

The carpet-weed, a spreading plant analogous 
to the purslane, very troublesome here, is 
not found at Oneida except on such sandy 
ground as prevails about Oneida Lake, where I 
saw it in abundance. It is about as “ mean as 
purslane,” as the saying is, and nearly as dif- 
ficult to get rid of. Thus I might go on and 
enumerate a dozen or more kinds that grow 
here, which are not to be found, or are very 
scarce at Oneida. On the other hand, quack- 
grass and Canada thistles are quite rare among 
us, although we are able to show some speci- 
mens. What I wish to note particularly in thus 
specifying certain differences between the two 
places, is, that there seems to be a radical dif- 
ference between the flora of what we may call the 
nut-producing countries of this latitude, and 
that of the regions producing chiefly other kinds 
of trees. It is a difference which will probably 
repay much further study. 

A grand dividing line might be drawn be- 
tween what we may call summer and winter 
weeds. We have spring and winter wheat. 
The former sprouts in the spring, the latter in 
the fall. The same difference is found among 
weeds, Chickweed is a fair representative of 
our winter weeds. Its branches spread over 
the ground in every direction, each joint taking 
root wherever it touches the ground, It seems 





to be adapted only to cool weather. I have 
known the warmest showers to fall on rich 
ground that was full of the seed, yet it would 
not sprout. But when a cold storm came on, 
the young plants might be seen in countless 
numbers pricking through the surface, and in a 
few weeks of cool autumn weather it will com- 
pletely cover the ground, producing a bountiful 
harvest of seeds. It lives under the snow; its 
blossoms may be seen on the first day that the 
plant peeps from its white winter coverlet ; and 
by the time the farmer is ready to put in his 
crops, it has already sowed a second harvest of 
seed, most of which will lie dormant till the 
cool rains of autumn start them into life and 
reproduction—a time when the farmer can no 
longer give them attention, for he is busy at 
the work of securing his crops. 

The chickweed has many near relations that 
have similar habits of growth. The shepherd’s- 
pouch, or pick-pocket, is another good specimen 
of winter weeds. The time of scattering its 
seeds is March, April or May. The time of 
their sprouting is the latter part of August, and 
during September. Sometimes it blossoms and 
goes to seed in autumn, but generaily in the 
spring. The common sorrel, sometimes called 
horse-sorrel, is another example of this class. 
True, it is not an annual like those 1 have men- 
tioned, yet it lies comparatively dormant during 
the hot weather, and starts into new vigor in 
the autumn, preparing for a bountiful harvest 
of seed in the spring. Of summer weeds, the 
pig-weed, red-root, carpet-weed and Roman 
wormwood, are good specimens. Deferring a 
particular description of these and others of 
this reprobate family to the time when I shall 
be better posted in botany, I will dismiss the 
subject for the present. H. J. 8. 


IS THE ERADICATION OF DOMESTIC 
PESTILENCE POSSIBLE? 


In the Public Health Department at the late 
meeting at Glasgow of the National Sanitary 
Association of England, a paper was read by 
Dr. Druitt, one of the health officers of London, 
of which the following is a report: 

By the term domestic pestilence, I signify 
collectively the class of disorders of which 
small-pox, measles, scarlet fever, and whooping- 
cough are the chief examples, and of which 
there are numerous less known and less for- 
midable members—such as lichen, shingles, 
mumps, and the like. The public mind seems 
to acquiesce in the conviction that they are un- 
avoidable evils, and that every human being, in 
this country at least, even if protected by vac- 
cination from the first, must expect to suffer 
once in his life from four or five of the remain- 
der. 

A reasonable answer to the question, Is it 
possible to extirpate them? can only be got by 
a study of the facts, and of their relation to the 
whole order of nature. If weask, “Is it prob- 
able?” the answer will be supplied by a knowl- 
edge of the human mind, of its existing habits 
and modes of thought, and of the possibility or 
otherwise of increasing the comfort, intelligence 
and self-respect of the people. 

The Arabian physicians held that the small- 
pox was produced by a natural effervescence of 
the blood, and that it was under certain condi- 
tions, as natural and intrinsic a part of the phe- 
nomena of life as the cutting of teeth. More 
rigorous inquiry shows that it, as well as the 
other maladies, at the head of which it stands, 
is the fruit of external and accidental causes; 
and that, as a man who takes a dose of elateri- 
um will suffer from symptoms of cholera, and 





as one who saturates his blood with the cubeb- 
pepper will suffer from intense fever, rash on 
the skin, and hematuria, which symptoms nei- 
ther person would have had if he had not swal- 
lowed the elaterium, or the pepper respectively ; 
so one man who imbibes a certain material 
substance will have cholera, and another who 
imbibes another substance will have scarlet fe- 
ver, and unless he imbibes one of these poisons, 
will have neither disease. 

lf, then, the causes of these pestilences are 
material substances, having bodily existence, 
they must exist somewhere, and it must be pos- 
sible to dislodge and destroy them systemati- 
cally. If they follow and infest a man after the 
manner of a parasite, whatever renders living 
parasites impossible to exist will do the same 
for the seeds of the disease. 

There are just six places in which the poison- 
ing seeds of these diseases can lurk, and out of 
which they can be evolved. For our purpose 
it does not signify whether we adopt the old 
doctrine of specific contagion, and believe that 
no case of either of the diseases can arise except 
from a pre-existing case ; or whether we accept 
the newer doctrine, that they spring up from 
time to time out of the decaying organic matter 
which surrounds us. In either case the habitat 
must be the same. 

1. It may be the skin. From a want of sim- 
ple ablution, layers of disused scarf-skin are 
carried about for months or years. I have seen 
a child brought for advice for “ debility” after 
scarlet fever, and furnished with cod-liver oil 
and steel from a dispensary. , But the surface 
of the body, where protected by the clothes, 
was covered with blackened cuticle, never 
washed off nor intended to be. Some persons 
believe that a fragment of scarf-skin adhering to 
a letter sent by post will convey the infection 
of scarlet fever. If that be true, what must not 
one child do, unwashed after the illness 2 

2. It may be the wearing apparel. Few per- 
sons reflect on the time during which wearing 
apparel of woolen material is used among the 
poor, and the number of persons, children and 
others, whom it serves in succession as it pass- 
es through its stages of disintegration. When 
examining the vaccination of children, [ have 
been ready to faint at the odor of old woolen 
clothes, hidden under pinafores, thoroughly rot- 
ten, fastened in by pins, and evidently saturated 
by the exhalations of years. I have seen in an 
infant school thirty-three with dirty skins and 
dresses, in a space of nine feet by five, and fifty- 
five others in a space twelve feet by six, sitting 
close together, side by side, in three rows, the 
heat from their bodies as perceptible to the 
hand at a little distance as the heat from a tea- 
urn. Is disease, and its propagation, inexplica- 
ble on these terms? The Vicar of Wakefield 
chose his wife as she did her silk gown, in the 
hope that it would wear many years. Cheap 
cotton is better for people who cannot afford a 
new gown often. 

3. [t may be in carpets, curtains, or bedding, 
and other articles of our clothing; and 

4. It may be in houses. Every one can dis- 
tinguish the atmosphere of a newly cleansed 
house, and the air of exhilaration and increased 
health which follows the operations of the paint- 
er. But rooms are too often covered with 
flimsy absorbent papers—(a respected witness 
tells me he has counted eight layers in a poor 
house, each riddled with vermin): and although 
a wash of lime or of cheap color is more whole- 
some than paper, yet the size with which colors 
are mixed is decomposable and the surface ab- 
sorbent. I know a lying-in hospital from which 
puerperal fever was never absent until the 
walls were scraped. The spaces between floors 
and ceilings in old houses, are too often filled 
with filthy debris, and even the floors themselves, 
porous and worm-eaten, are a harbor for para- 
sitic animals, and where these can lodge, there 
surely may be germs of disease. 


5. It may be in a collection of refuse matter 
in sewers, drains, and dust-bins. The evidence 


that scarlet fever, diptheria, typhoid and chol- 
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era, are the direct fruits of drain poison, is to 
my mind, indisputable. At any rate, if organic 
poisons lurk anywhere, they can lurk here. 
And wherever a house swarms with flies, it is 
demonstrable that decaying organic matter must 
exist, and also where this exists, the poison of 
pestilence may accompany it. 

6. The earth itself on which our houses are 
built may contain the material for exhalations. 
No sane person will inhabit a house built over 
made earth if he can help it. 

These propositions may be trite and self-evi- 
dent to philosophers, but to the mass of the 
population, and their ordinary teachers, they 
are still a new, strange and troublesome heresy. 
That poisons, if they exist among us, can be 
hunted down and extirpated out of the places 
in which their existence is possible, seems a 
strange doctrine; as in the admirable history in 
the Bible, the leper will do anything great, he 
will swallow a drug, or suffer an exorcism, but 
will not condescend simply to wash. In fact, see- 
ing the protection afforded by vaccination against 
pestilence, the public ask for more of the same 
sort; the medical journals contain from time 
to time, accounts of attempts to inoculate mea- 
sles and whooping cough; cow-keepers inoculate 
the animals which they keep in their reeking 
stalls, to protect them from pneumonia, and 
vicarious diseases may be a substitute for clean- 
liness. Instead of exterminating an invader, we 
crouch under a shield which we hope will make 
us invulnerable. 

This is the position of the public mind with 
regard to vaccination. So soon as an alarm of 
small-pox is raised, the population flock to the 
doors of the vaccinator, and fill the street, clam- 
oring for re-vaccination, and they allow their 
children to be vaccinated at the schools. Who- 
ever examines such children must see skins and 
clothes, and whoever follows them home, must 
see such houses, bedding, and collections of 
refuse or foul state of the earth, as must breed 
and propagate disease. But these things are 
not reformed by the people who willingly sub- 
mit to vaccination. 

I have the greatest hope that the recent out- 
break of small-pox may have the most beneficial 
effects, by demonstrating the failure, or at least 
the imperfection necessarily inherent in the pro- 
tective system, and so concentrate the public 
attention on the necessity of eradicating all the 
germs by systematic cleanliness. The recent 
outbreak has shown that multitudes of persons 
exist, who can not be secured against the small- 
pox, either by a previous attack of that disease, 
or by vaccination, or by both. It shows fur- 
ther, that sources of infection must exist outside 
the living body, which like other epidemic poi- 
sons, are called into activity from time to time 
by causes yet unknown. To ascribe a periodic 
visitation of small-pox to the neglect of vaccin- 
ation, is one of those curious propositions which 
can only be made by those who look upon the 
small-pox as a disease apart, and not governed 
by the same laws as govern other epidemics. 
It were just as rational to attribute the late 
prevalence of ague toa neglect of quinine. But it 
does prove conclusively that whilst the non-vac- 
cinated are sure to suffer, neither those who have 
had the small-pox itself, nor those who have had 
the vicarious disease twice, are safe, and that 
absolute safety can only be got in time, by a 
systematic eradication of the poison in its lurk- 
ing places. 

During the last century, skin diseases, ac- 
companied with parasitic animals, have almost 
disappeared from England; a hundred years 
ago the morbis pedicularis was common in hos- 
pitals; ointments and lotions were prescribed 
for it, and I am informed on good authority, 
that fifty years ago, the eradication of these in- 
sects from schools would have been considered 
a hopeless and irrational refinement, the insects 
being considered a sign of health rather than 
otherwise. Simple soap and water have re- 
moved them. ‘And there is no doubt in my 
mind that similar means could get rid of these do- 
mestic pestilences which follow us like parasites. 





To effect this, the young must be systematic- 
ally and patiently, not casually and verbally, 
instructed in the duty and privilege of cleanli- 
ness and in all its details. The clergy might 
aid in the work by showing the literal applica- 
tion of many excellent precepts of the Old 
Testament. 

At the same time that personal cleanliness is 
taught, house cleanliness requires to be enforced 
more vigorously. The houses inhabited by the 
poor, let out in single or double rooms, occu- 
pied day and night, cannot be kept healthy, un- 
less every room be emptied, and the walls, floor 
and ceiling, cleansed once a year; nor unless 
the removal of refuse, and the chemical de- 
odorization of sinks and closets be effected at 
least once a week. If the owners of houses neg- 
lect this, the medical officers of health in Lon- 
don can do much to compel them. 


[ The above is thought in the right direction. As 
long as the ravages of disease are submitted to as 
unavoidable incidents in the course of life, so long 
mankind are already diseased at the center of life, 
the will. The mere attitude of spirit assumed in 
denying the universal power of disease, goes far to- 
ward emancipating us from it. 

The truth of Dr. Druitt’s argument in favor of 
cleanliness is too apparent to require comment. 
Were the evils he exposes eradicated, and the 
swarming masses of corruption existing in all the 
great cities exposed to the purifyng light and air of 
heaven, the circulation of the “domestic pestilence” 
would, doubtless, be in a great measure cut off, and 
smallpox, measles, scarlet fever, and all their kin- 
dred train, would become unknown. 

We think, however, that the enlightened part of 
the people will not long rest satisfied with the over- 
throw of merely the fevers and acute diseases. Our 
life is too precious for the uses God designed, to be 
spent in the service of the hideous assemblage of 
chronic diseases, which out-numbers the former 
ten to one. And we expect to see the attention of 
inquiring minds turned to a broader field in search 
of methods of cure. Cleanliness of soul is, we are 
confident, of much greater importance in the cure of 
even physical diseases, than is even suspected by the 
medical world at the present day. The influence of 
the soul and of its infection with evil upon the body, 
is a field of inquiry scarcely ventured upon as yet. 
When it shall be more fully appreciated, the young 
will “systematically and patiently be instructed in 
the duty and privilege” of godliness and cleanli- 
iness both of soul and body. 

In the mean time we watch with great interest 
the growth of public opinion in the line which Dr. 
Druitt has indicated. T. R. N.] 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
vil. 

N the simple monument which marks the 
grave of Donizetti, is the inscription : 

“ Here lies the finder of many melodies.” In 
this concise sentence we have a comprehensive 
analysis of the pecuiiar genius of the composer, 
which words cannot improve. Donizetti was 
essentially the yinder of melodies. He was not 
their maker ; we detect in his music nothing of 
the stately artificiality of Meyerbeer, but al- 
ways strong internal evidence of spontaneity, 
and if we may be allowed the paradox, effort- 
less creation. Although Italian by birth and 
training, there is a flavor in his music which we 
find in no other Italian master. We listen to 
strains of wild and plaintive sadness, which re- 
mind us of the moaning of the waves on a des- 
olate sea-coast ; and we rouse from our reverie, 
and half expect to look out upon the boundless 
expanse of water, and see the gleaming of 
white sails in the distance, and feel the moist 
sand under our feet. There is a passage in his 
opera, Lucia di Lammermoor, which produces 
the same impression upon us as a visit to Na- 





hant or Rockaway. We yield to these sensa- 
tions, and are lulled by the weird melody into a 
dreamy repose like that induced by the plash- 
ing of waves against the side of a vessel; our 
thoughts wander to far-off lands, and return, like 
ships from Cathay, freighted with choice spices 
and costly perfumes. But suddenly the scene 
is changed, and we are transported from the 
lonely sea-beach with its bare rocks and shifting 
tides, to the camp and the battle-field, where 
our ears are saluted with the clangor of arms, 
the braying of trumpets, and all the pomp 
and paraphernalia of glorious war. Such is 
the difference between his two best operas, Lu- 
cia and La Fille du Regiment. 

That Donizetti should produce two such op- 
eras as these, so different, and yet each a master- 
piece in its way, is sufficient evidence of the 
versatility of his genius. Probably no other 
composer except Mozart could have written 
the two, so contrasted in character, and 
yet so entirely successful. The one is replete 
with sorrowful pathos; the other overrunning 
with vivacity, and brisk, military spirit. We 
cannot better illustrate the difference be- 
tween them than by giving a specimen of 
each. The first is the well known finale in Zw- 
cia, “Tu che a Dio Spiegasti :” 
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None of Bellini’s melodies are more plaintive 
than this, or more perfect, in their way. But 


notice the sparkle in the following, from. La 
Fille du Regiment: 


Vivace. 





Nothing can be more unlike than these airs, 
and yet nothing can be more natural. Neither 
impresses one as having been made, but rather 
as being the spontaneous product of nature. 
And the same is true of all the melodies of 
Donizetti: while he seldom or never repeats 
himself, we can detect in him no trace of labor 
or effort. His music flows from some unseen 
source, as naturally as water from a living 
spring; and is quite as refreshing to the tired 
and thirsty wayfarer. 

But with all this we do not rank Donizetti 
among the great musical geniuses, properly so 
ealled. He has unbounded versatility, but in- 
sufficient breadth. He is not at all colossal in 
his proportions, and in high tragedy, as in 
his Lucrezia Borgia, he is hardly equal to the 
impassioned earnestness of his subject. 

Like Weber, Donizetti stands by himself, 
and is not easily compared with any one. He 
has not all the pathos of Bellini, nor the inimi- 
table grace of Rossini, nor yet the gravity of 
Handel; and yet he is more sprightly than 
Bellini, more serious than Rossini, and more 
versatile than any of the sonorous German 
masters, save only the unsurpassable Mozart. 
The Italian school owes much to Donizetti; 
and Verdi, who is its modern representative, 
is evidently a careful student of the works of 
his predecessor. 

Donizetti is said to have produced upward 
of sixty operas during his life, the greater 
part of which are unknown even by name, to the 
American public. Lucia di Lammermoor, La 
Fille du Regiment, and Lucrezia Borgia are 
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still popular favorites, while many others, as 
Linda di Chamouniz, Don Pasquale, Muria de 
Rohan, and L’Elisir @amore are not infre- 
quently performed in Europe and America. 
Donizetti was a rapid and somewhat careless 
composer; and much of his music wants that 
careful finish which we expect in the higher 
branches of musical art. His overtures are 
often clumsily constructed, bearing evidence of 
having been hastily put together, and lacking 
somewhat in the dramatic unity and complete- 
ness which we find in those of Weber, or Au- 
ber. Yet it will be long before the melodies 
of Donizetti are thrust aside by the march of 


time, and left to moulder in oblivion. 
©. & 3 


TALK WITH AN ELECTRICIAN. 


bie following conversation with an electrician 
occurred early in the present summer, ata 
hotel in one of our New England cities: 

“ How long have you been in this business ?” I in- 
quired. 

“For nearly fourteen years,” he replied. “For 
nine years I was employed by the American Tele- 
graph Company. The greater part of the time I 
was constantly engaged in putting up new lines in 
every direction over the country: testing different 
kinds of telegraphic instruments, and inventing and 
testing all kinds of insulators and telegraphic appa- 
ratus. I well remember,” he continued, “the 
time we tried the experiment of what was termed a 
‘wire circuit.” You know that in practical tele- 
graphing we use the earth for part of the circuit. 
The directors of the Company had an idea that a 
circuit of iron would answer just as well, and not be 
80 liable to be affected by ‘earth currents’ and at- 
mospheric electricity. Itold them over and over 
again that it would not work, that the current would 
never flow through such acircuit as that. But it 
was of no use talking. They were determined on 
having it tried, and so I went at it. Mile after mile 
I put up in the best possible manner, and applied 
the most powerful batteries we could find. All in 
vain, however ; not a particle of current would flow 
through the wires. The manager of the line him- 
self, (Mr. W.,) came down and worked nearly a week 
trying to make that line operate. No use. It turned 
out just as I told them it would, and they finally 
gave it up and worked the line in the usual way. I 
finally left that company, and hired out to the 
Company for ten years. I put up the Inde- 
pendent Line Telegraph, running from Portland, 
Me., to Washington, and am now engaged in run- 
ning a line from Boston to San Francisco, and thence 
down the coast through Mexico to Central America. 
The whole distance is about 9000 miles. As this 
line is provided with my patent “ lightning arrester,” 
we expect to get a monopoly of the business so soon 
as we get the lines in running order. You know 
that ordinary lines are troubled with atmospheric 
electricity during thunder-storms. Sometimes the 
wires are so filled with this electricity that the 
operators are driven from their instruments. This 
invention of mine is a contrivance for conducting 
these atmospheric currents into the ground, and so 
keeping the wires clear for our batteries. It has 
been tried several times with perfect success.’ 

“Do you ever have accidents from these atmos- 
pheric currents?” I inquired. 

“Thad one once,” he replied, “that came very 
near closing my career as an electrician. We were 
putting up a new line from Boston to Worcester, and 
were trying our best to get it through within a cer- 
tain time. I had ordered a current to be sent 
through the lines from the central office at Boston, 
to Worcester, at just 3 P. M., of that day. As the 
time drew near, I noticed a heavy thunder-storm 
rapidly approaching. I was then standing on the 
ground, while my men were making a connection on 
the roof of a four-story building. Noticing that 
they kept dropping the wires every time they brought 
them together, I thought they were fooling with 
them. Enraged at this idea, I rushed up there, and 








seizing the wires with both hands brought them 
together with a tremendous jerk. The next instant, 
with a shock that bent me double, I was hurled 
down the side of the roof to within three feet of the 
eaves. The only thing that kept me from being 
thrown to the street below, was the wire, which had 
caught in my clothes. There] lay, perfectly help- 
less, until my men formed a ladder of themselves 
and drew me up. I returned to the street and re- 
mained there the rest of the day. It was three 
weeks before I recovered from the effects of the 
shock.” 

“Ts it always necessary,” I asked, “to cut the wires 
in order to stop the flow of electricity between the 
two points ?” 

“Oh no,” he replied. ‘Take a small copper wire 
and throw one end over those wires out there, (point- 
ing to a line in the streeet), hold the two ends in 
your hands and stand in a puddle of water. All the 
electricity flowing through that wire will pass 
through your copper wire and be discharged through 
your body into the ground. Water, you know, is an 
excellent conductor of electricity, and the whole cur- 
rent will leave its iron wire for the superior attrac- 
tion of your puddle of water and copper wire.” 

“Have you any means of telling where a break 
occurs, without examining the whole line inch by 
inch ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said he, “ that is another of our inventions. 
We have a contrivance, the nature of which it would 
be difficult to explain without drawings, by means of 
which we can sit in our office at New York or at 
Boston, and calculate to within a very short distance 
of the break. Being perfectly familiar with the 
names of land owners on our lines, I can generally 
give the man’s name on whose land the break has 
occurred. Generally speaking, however, if I get 
within half a mile, I call it doing pretty well, although 
my boys say that I can hit within two poles of the 
right spot. The next time you are in New York, go 
to No. , Broadway, give them my name, and 
they will show you the instrument and describe its 
working.” 

“What do you think of the Atlantic Telegraph ?” 
Linquired. “Do you think it will succeed ?” 

“T have not much doubt as to the final success 
in laying the wire,” he replied. “My only doubt 
is as to the ability to work it after it is laid. 
There is where Cyrus Field and I differ. I told him 
when we tried to lay the first one, that we never 
could get the wire to stand the powerful bat- 
teries that we should be compelled to use in order to 
get a current strong enough to pass through the en- 
tire length of the wire. He thinks they can do it, 
but I have very little faith in the undertaking.” 

“ How would you obviate the difficulty ?” I asked. 

“T would use my ‘ocean monitor,’ ” was the reply. 
“ This is aninvention of my own; and it simply con- 
sists in attaching a mass of iron about the size of a 
water-pail, and of peculiar construction, to the mid- 
dle of the wire and sinking it mid-ocean. This mass 
of iron acts as a relay battery, divides the long, un- 
broken lines into two parts, and so, in fact, shortens 
the line one-half.” G. E. C. 





COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


The grape crop this year is excellent, and good 
prices are realized. ...The energies of the fruit-pre- 
serving force are now directed to securing the crop 
of green corn. About 1500 cans are put up daily. 
The crop turns out better than was expected earlier 
in the season. Heavy losses of some parties en- 
gaged in the business are reported, the cause be- 
ing, it is said, some disease of the corn which makes 
it ferment and burst the cans. By what we recog- 
nize as the good providence of God, our crop has 
escaped and is in good condition for preserving. ... 
The tide of casual visitors continues much longer 
this season than ever before....Alterations are be- 
ing made at the bag-shop for the accommodation of 


additional help. 
A BUTTERNUT PARTY. 


The butternuts on the old butternut-tree near the 
mansion-house having arrived at maturity, notice 
was given out that there would be a general “ crack” 
after supper. At the appointed time all were sum- 
moned by the stirring tones of the Brass Band, and 





hammers and stones having been provided, and the 
nuts shaken from the good old tree, a merry scene 
presented itself as the laughing groups scattered 
about the grassy slopes made way with the treasures 
the old tree has been laying up all this long bright 


summer. 
THE TRAPPERS’ LEAVE-TAKING. 


The company then adjourned to the Hall and 
spent an hour of pleasant social interchange, the oc- 
casion being the departure, on the morrow, of the 
trappers bound for the wilds of Canada. The trap- 
pers appeared on the stage in full costume, accompan- 
ied by their dog, and gave some illustrations of their 
mode of camping at night, &c. Speeches and toasts 
followed. Among others we select the following by 
a visitor, Mr. W. H. Henderson : 

“My dear friends: For the last six thousand years 
God has been teaching the world this lesson: that 
righteousness is more important in his estimation 
than either intellectual culture or physical prowess. 
So important, indeed, does God esteem righteousness, 
that he has hitherto cultivated that at the expense, 
we might almost say, both of intellectual and phy- 
sical culture. 

“Let us glance at some historical points in illus- 
tration of this. Take the case of the two first boys 
that were born into the world, Cain and Abel. Of 
Abel we are told nothing which would indicate that 
he possessed either mental or physical prowess. He 
was righteous and nothing more. But Cain was a 
wonderfully smart man! He wasa skillful agricul- 
turist, and raised fine fruits and was proud of them. 
Moreover, he was the first architect, for he built a 
city which he named after his son. A wonderful 
man was Cain, but he had no righteousness. 

“Take two other representative men: Enoch 
and Nimrod. Of Enoch, we are told that he walked 
with God. He was righteous; but, asin the case of 
Abdel, righteousness was developed in Enoch at the 
expense of intellectual and physical culture. There 
is nothing which implies that he had either. But 
Nimrod was a great man—a mighty hunter. Yet 
Nimrod was not righteous. 

“The same fact holds good in the case of two oth- 
er brothers; Jacob and Esau. Jacob had not much 
righteousness, it must be confessed; but he had a lit- 
tle—he believed in God. And the little he had, was 
obtained at the expense of intellectual and physical 
development, for he was not an intellectual man 
although he possessed a certain kind of low cunning, 
while physically he could not for a moment compare 
with his good father Abraham, and certainly he was 
inferior to Esau, who was a hairy man, lived in the 
woods, and caught deer. 


“But passing from individuals let us glance at na- 
tions, and we find the same truth illustrated: that 
righteousness stands apart from intellectual power 
and physical heroism. The Jews were the people 
in whom God developed whatever righteousness we 
find in the world for nearly two thousand years. 
They were far from being a very good people, but 
they were immensely superior, morally, to any other 
nation cotemporary with them. Yet the little right- 
eousness they had, was only produced at the ex- 
pense of the other qualities; for the Jews were never 
eminent for learning or intellect. Their best archi- 
tecture was worth nothing in an architectural point 
of view ; and their music was but the blowing of 
rams’ horns, and the clashing of cymbals. It was 
most unscientific music. They had righteousness, 
and that only. But the nations which surrounded 
them, Egypt, Babylon and Greece, have left us the 
records of a splendid civilization, intellectual and 
physical. Yet these nations were decidedly un- 
righteous. 


“Thus we see God was determined to have right- 
eousness, even ifit could only be obtained by the post- 
ponement of intellectual and physical power. At last 
Christ came. His mission to this earth was that he 
might manifest the character of the Father. Andhe 


could certainly have exhibited God’s mind in all its 
scientific depth, fullness and breadth, if he had so 
chosen. He might have anticipated all the discove- 
ries oflater times. He might have anticipated Sir 
Isaac Newton and James Watt; he could have in- 
vented telegraphs, steamboats, and printing. But he 
did not. He devoted his thirty years exclusively to the 
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development of righteousness. And what is he doing 
now? He has left the nations of the earth to work 
as they may at the two lesser elements, intellectual 
and bodily power, while he has withdrawn into the 
heavens to conserve a power of righteousness with 
which he is now about to invade the world again 
and unite these long-divorced elements of a perfect 
humanity. Righteousness is no longer to be culti- 
vated at the expense of the other two qualities; it is 
to be joined to them. The world has long enough 
had all the Universities and seats of learning to it- 
self, and haslong enough had its laugh at right- 
eousness; so God is now establishing a University 
—Christ’s University. And the world has long 
enough had the advantage in physical heroism; but 
it is to be so no longer. Abel—or rather Christ—is 
going to excel Cain in skill, genius and strength. 
Enoch—or rather Christ—is oing to invade the 
province of Nimrod and become a mightier hunter 
than he. The true Jacob is gomg to hunt more suc- 
cessfully than ever Esau did. The true Jews— 
Christ’s people—are going to enter into all the do- 
mains of intellectual and physical culture and excel 
the world that has monopolized them so long. 

“Thus in the movement which we celebrate this 
evening, we see the dawn of a new era in which in- 
spiration is toe take hold of the qualities so long di- 
vorced and unite them in a redeemed humanity.” 

A call being made for W. A. Hinds, he rose and 
said: 

“The heroic feature of this movement has in- 
terested me. It is a thing worthy of comment that 
these men leave a happy home, with the comforts, 
luxuries, and charms surrounding them here: and 
voluntarily go into the wilderness, and submit to all 
the hardships of such a life: sleeping with their 
boots for a pillow, and a blanket for covering, and 
perhaps a snow-bank for a dwelling! This excites 
my admiration. I feel, too, that it isan omen for 
the future. It signifies to me that we are to be edn- 
cated in heroism and manliness, and that effeminacy, 
laziness and luxury are not to govern, but that we 
are to be prerared for any thing God may cail us to. 
I am very much interested in that aspect of the en- 
terprise; and I feel for myself, that if there shoulc 
ever be a tendency to sink down and seek comfort 
merely, and lose sight of the main purpose before us, 
I hope God will call me into the woods and train 
me into a heroic, manly spirit. With this view of 
the enterprise prominent before me, I say, Success to 
the trappers !” 


A SAFE RAILROAD. 

In these days when the railroads of the country 
seem to be under special criticism for careless man- 
agement, we deem it no more than fair that a word 
of commendation should be given, when it is fairly 
earned by careful attention to the safety of the lives 
and property of the traveling public. 

The New Haven and Springfield railroad has the 
reputation, and justly too, of being one of the safest 
and best managed roads in the country. The reg- 
ulations of the company for the running of trains are 
very strict, and are executed with a rigid exactness 
that inspires with confidence all who travel over the 
road. ; 

We have occasion to use the road considerably 
during the fruit season, and have uniformly found the 
employees of the company polite and accommodat- 
ing—transporting our fruit with care and dispatch. 

Although the business of this railroad is very 
large, and constantly increasing, yet accidents caus- 
ing injury to passengers are very rare. Nearly a 
million of passengers were transported over the 
road during the past twelve months without a single 
mishap, that we have heard of, to any one. 

The company have lately built a fine double-track 
stone bridge over Mill river, and are rebuilding with 
iron the bridge over the Connecticut at Warehouse 
Point. The Superintendent, Mr. E. M. Reed, seems 
determined that this road shall compete with Eng- 
lish railways in solidity and thoroughness of con- 
struction. 


Tue editor of Taz CrrcuLar haythg been absent 
the past week on a tour in eastern New England, 
several communications and matters of correspon- 
dence are deferred till his return. 





FREEZING WATER IN A RED-HOT DISH. 


| jeamee [BLE as this may seem, yet, with proper 
materials the experiment is easily performed, 
and as easily understood. 

When water is thrown on to a red-hot surface it 
immediately assumes what is called the spheroidal 
state, or in other words it divides into small balls of 
water which skip round over the hot surface with- 
out apparently touching it. 

The causes which produce and retain the spheroid- 
al form of water, are four in number. 

1. The repulsive force of heat exerted between the 
hot surface and the liquid, and which is more in- 
tense as the temperature rises. 

2. The temperature of the plate is so high, that the 
water in momentary contact with it, is converted 
into vapor, upon which the spheroid restsas upon an 
elastic cushion. 

2. The vapor is a poor conductor of heat, and thus 
prevents the conduction of heat from the metal to 
the globule. Moreover the rays of heat from the 
metal are completely reflected from the surface of 
the liquid. This is shown by the fact, that if the 
water be colored by lamp-black, heat is absorbed, 
and the evaporation is much more rapid. 

4, Evaporation from the surface of the metal carries 
off the heat as it is absorbed ana thus prevents the 
liquid from entering into ebullition. 

Keeping then the fact in mind, that water may 
be placed upon a red-hot surface without passing 
into steam, we can easily see that it can be so ma- 
nipulated while in the condition of the spheroidal 
state as to be frozen. This is done by simply add- 
ing to the water some liquid that evaporates rapidly, 
thus robbing theSwater of its natural heat, and re- 
ducing it below the freezing point. 

To illustrate. Place a portion of liquid sulphu- 
rous acid ina red-hot vessel. It assumes the sphe- 
roidal state immediately, at a temperature below 
that of its ebullition, that is, below 14 deg.,Fah. A 
little water placed in the spheroid becomes there-. 
fore cooled below its freezing point (32 deg.), and is 
converted into ice. e 

Faraday placed in a heated crucible a mixture of 
solid carbonic acid and ether, which immediately as- 
sumed the spheroidal state. Into it was plunged 
a metal spoon containing mercury; almost imme- 
diately the mercury was frozen into a solid mass. 
The temperature in this case was probably as low 
as 148 deg., below zero. 

On the principle thus disclosed respecting the 
spheroidal state of fluids, the hand may be bathed 
in molten iron, or passed through a stream of melt- 
ed copper unharmed, or one may stir fused glass 
under water without danger. 

The writer has frequently plunged his hand into 
red-hot melted lead, with no other result than a 
slight scorching of the ends of the finger nails. The 
only preparation necessary, is to dip the hand into 
cold water, and then wipe off the superabundant 
fluid leaving the hand merely moist. It is un- 
necessary to add that the hand should not remain in 
the melted metal any great length of time. 

G. 


E. C. 


LOVE, THE WORD OF LIFE. 


ib is said that in the olden time the building of a 
glorious temple was undertaken. But among the 
misfortunes which befell the enterprise was the mur- 
der of the architect and the loss of the word of the 
craft. But the great joy of this day of jubilee is that 
our “ Grand Master” has arisen from the dead and 
the word is restored. We cannot pronounce the 
fullness of its meaning, because men have not ears to 
hear it. Wecallit, in human language, love; but 
this may mean to him who hears, quite a different 
thing from what he who speaks it means to convey ; 
for this word has all the latitude of meaning which 
the varied experience of passions or sentiments 
which are called by that name, has in human life. 
One man loves his dinner, another loves his wife, 
and another his God. Here are widely diverse uses 


of the same word. But there is a spirit-voice which 


moved on old chaos before creation’s birth, and 
said, “ Let there be light !” which will, if we will lis- 
ten, speak this word to our heart of hearts with a 
power of resurrection which will define its meaning 





to us, as perfect freedom from literal law—eternal 
life, full fellowship with theInfinite, an equal stand- 
ing with patriarchs, prophets, and apostles. 


We are straitened in ourselves and not in him 
who has said “ All things are yours,” and who has 
made all things lawful to us only under the domin- 
ion of his perfect love. The glorious gospel of uni- 
versal jubilee is, that the Spirit of truth and righteous- 
ness flowing from the living heart of Christ into the 
hearts of all who will heed it, is higher authority 
than all codes, creeds, constitutions, councils, orders 
or officers ; and that it is now organizing a spiritual, 
social, civil, educational and commercial body, 
which, in that it is visibly better than any other, is 
therefore destined to supersede all other organiza- 
tions. “If our gospel be hid,” it will be finally hid 
den only “to them who are lost.” 

These views of emancipation from law came to 
me many years ago, but I did not dare to entertain 
them, much less teach them ; not because they were 
contrary to the canons of my church, or because 
they were unpopular; but because I feared the 
moral effects of the removal of legal restraints from 
myself and others. The reason of this fear was that 
I did not appreciate the power of grace as a law of ac- 
tion. When we come to experience in our hearts the 
fact that love is the strongest possible law to hold us 
to the will of God, we shall not fear to yield our- 
selves fully to it, nor shall we longer feel the need of 
the tables of stone which eame to us through the 
terrors of consuming fire. It is a perfectly philo- 
sophical statement that the love of God, operating 
dynamically in the center of our life, is alone suffi- 
cient to induce perfect righteousness in us, An 


obedience which results from the operation of the 


mere letter of truth upon the understanding, induc- 
ing will-works and mechanical worship, is but a poor 
substitute for that inward affinity for the spiritual 
vitality of Jesus, which fits men for his kingdom. 


L. B. 
Oneida, Sept. 17, 1862. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXXII. 

| pepe years ago I wrote three articles, head- 

ed “The Free Church of Old Times,” which 
were published in the Free Church Circular, at Onei- 
da, N. Y. In those articles I animadverted some- 
what freely upon the policy adopted by the Rey. 
Chas. G. Finney—the acknowledged leader of the 
revival movement—in the latter part of that period. 
And having been so intimately associated with the 
prominent leaders of that dispensation, I have con- 
cluded to weave a portion of those articles into “ The 
Story of a Life,” as presenting more succinctly than 
has hitherto been done, the animus of that religious 
epoch. In publishing the names of actors with me 
in those reformatory and religious dramas, I purpose 
to do them no injustice. Indeed, I would gladly 
hide their errors if the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness would justify me in so doing. The truth, how- 
ever, when spoken sincerely in love, can harm no 
one, unless it be the haters of it. 

The principal object I have in this historical criti- 
cism, especially of Mr. Finney, is to prove the legiti- 
macy of Perfectionism—the germ of Bible Commu- 
nism—as the fruit of the great revival movement ; 
which fruit God, if not man, took good care to nour- 
ish and protect through a period of darkness and 
apostacy that followed that interesting season of 
seed-sowing. 

Omitting the first of the articles referred to—in 
which I had traced the Free Church movement 
down to the purchase ‘of the Chatham-st. Theater 
for a house of worship—I here give those portions of 
the other two whjch are most suitable to my narra- 
tive. 

“The opening of Chatham-st. Theater, as a Free 
Church, was regarded as a great event, foretokening 
the surrender of the whole city to God. This oc- 
curred in the spring of 1833. It may be well to 
state at this period in Mr. Finney’s history, that al- 
though he was the center of attraction and power at 
Chatham-st. chapel, he was not its pastor, having 
declined, from the commencement of his labors, to 
be settled over any particular church; giving as a 
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reason, that he had determined in his heart to live 
constantly in a progressive, revival state; and that 
whenever he failed to persuade the churches in 
which he labored to do the same, he should abandon 
them, and go into new fields. Mr. F. held himself 
free, therefore, to go wherever his services were de- 
manded, At this juncture, free church revivals had 
already broken out in great power in New Haven, 
Hartford, Newark, and Paterson, through the labors 
of Mr. F. and his associates. In some respects, 
these fields furnished deeper soil in which the revi- 
val spirit could take root and bring forth fruit to 
maturity, than the city of New York. Particularly 
was this true of New Haven. The paramount in- 
fluence of its colleges and theological seminary, fur- 
nished a decided intellectual and religious element 
there, which afforded better facilities for a thorough 
study of the Scriptures, and for the consequent de- 
velopment of the gospel of holiness, than the city of 
New York. The temptation in the latter place was 
to compromise with the mercantile spirit, which is 
the all-controlling influence in that city, and rules all 
other interests with a rod ofiron. It is not difficult, 
therefore, to see from these facts the reason why 
God selected the Free Church of New Haven to be- 
come the mother of Perfectionism. At the same 
time, all the free churches in the places we have 
mentioned, were affected more or less with Perfec- 
tionist tendencies. The preaching that character- 
ized the new-measure school, had taken effect, had 
wrought up the churches to the highest point of 
preparation, and extensively predisposed them to 
the preaching of the new faith, and the full salva- 
tion which was ready to be revealed. 


“We have now come down in our history, to the 
fall of 1833. The revival was still progressing with 
unabated power in every direction. In the city of 
New York, the second free church had sent off a 
colony and establishe¢ a fourth. The third free 
church had erected a large, commodious house of 
worship (now known as Thompson-st. church), ad- 
ded such as they hoped would be saved, to the num- 
ber of 500 members, and sent off a colony and or- 
ganized a fifth free church. In the mean time, the 
fame of Mr. Finney as the chief apostle of this great 
work, had penetrated into the staid and circumspect 
city of Boston, kindling in the bosoms of some, the 
feelings of the publican, “God be merciful to us sin- 
ners.” Mr. F. repaired thither in answer to their 
Macedonian cry; submitting however on his Way, 
to the importunities of Providence, to tarry a while 
and preach the word to those of that city also; 
and in both places, revivals followed his labors. At 
the close of this professional tour, Mr. Finney left 
the country, to find repose and to recruit his health. 

“Tt is proper that we should pause for a moment 
here, and take a retrospective view of the fields we 
have surveyed, and post up the account created by 
the Finney-adminstration. We have traced revivals 
resulting from his labors, in no less than seven of 
the principal cities in New York and New England, 
embracing not less than 500,000 inhabitants, leaving 
out of the account entirely, innumerable streams 
flowing from these cities into all parts of the country, 
and creating demands for the labor of the revival- 
ists, to such an extent that no attempts were made 
to supply them. It may be asserted without fear 
of contradiction, that Mr. F. at this time held, as a re- 
vival preacher, the balance of power throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. By his zeal and devotion 
to the work of saving souls, by his purpose and de- 
termination to know nothing among his followers, 
but the love and cause of Christ; by his constant 
assertion that young converts could retain their first 
love for Christ, and perpetually grow in grace; by 
his vehement indignation against the contrary idea 
of the old churches; by his hatred ,against all sin, 
and his defense of holiness—all of which positions he 
defined and defended in public and private—hopes 
were revived in the hearts of thousands, that the 
dawn of the millennium had appeared. How far he 
fulfilled their expectations, and supplied the demand 
he created, may be judged by the succeeding narra- 
tive. 

“The swelling account of the Finney-administra- 
tion reached its height in the winter of 1884—a pe- 





riod ever memorable to many hearts. We have 


thoughts clustering around the events of this year, 
which we cannot now attempt to express. Suffice it 
tosay, that a voice did speak; that the united prayer 
of Christendom uttered by the spirit of the great revi- 
val, that “ God’s kingdom might come, and his will 
be done on earth as it was in heaven,” was answered. 
The seed that had been sown had germinated, and 
“ God gave it a body that pleased Him.” But it may 
be asked, What was the great significant event that 
occurred in 1884? Heaven, by the Spirit of truth, 
has answered; and those who had ears to hear, 
heard the answer. And the time will come when 
history will record, without reluctance, the con- 
fession made by Joun H. Noyes on the twentieth 
of February 1834, that “Christ was in him a present 
and everlasting Savior from all sin,” as that unswer. 
The birth of a living, positive principle of truth— 
born in the heart of man—is to every philosophic 
mind, a great event, a remarkable epoch, the germ 
of a revolution pregnant with blessings to mankind ; 
and such was the birth of perfect holiness. 

“The Anti-Slavery cause also dates its birth from 
the winter of 1834. Chatham-st. Chapel, the cen- 
tral forum of the Finney school, witnessed then the 
first gathering of a few daring spirits, who organi- 
zed themselves into an Anti-Slavery Society; and 
doing so without asking permission of the guardians 
of public opinion, a mob had the honor of dismiss- 
ing their meeting. This event, too, (a fruit of the 
Free-Church revival) was the birth ofa principle, 
negative indeed in character, but pregnant with 
tremendous consequences, as subsequent history has 
shown. In looking at a period so universally 
charged with earnestness and efforts, the question 
comes up in stern force, How could Mr. Finney 
excuse himself on any ground whatever for leaving 
the field of his labors on the eve of such a crisis? 

“But to proceed with our Free Church history, 
which must henceforth be a history of its decline 
end fall. The writer, after the events of the winter 
and spring of 1834, still continued codperating with 
others in the attempt to build up Free Churchism— 
still with others went* about to establish his own 
righteousness which was of the law, not heeding or 
submitting to the righteousness of God. The birth of 
Perfectionism, however, proved to be the signal that 
the motive power was withdrawn (like the detaching 
of alocomotive froma train of cars), from the Free 
Churches, leaving them only the momentum of a 
past experience, and the certain destiny of an ap- 
proaching stoppage. They had refused to follow 
the Spirit that had guided them into the new issue 
that was presented. That moment they were left 
soulless, and decay began its work. Thenceforth 
the consequences began to be apparent. Instead of 
holiness, abolition, with a host of other reforms, 
became the watch-word and the sure harbinger of 
discord and dissolution among the Free Churches, 

“The time occupied by this most critical period in 
Free Church history coincided with the time of Mr. 
Finney’s foreign tour. At length, after an absence 
of many months, Mr. F. returned to the scenes of 
his past labors. And considering the agency he had 
had in promoting the revival, it would be natural to 
suppose that he would take a deep paternal interest 
in whatever had resulted therefrom. That Perfec- 
tionism was the legitimate progeny of the Free 
Church, could not bedenied. We believe therefore 
that a true, sincere man, under the circumstances 
in which Mr. Finney found himself on his return, 
would have given the subject of perfect holiness a 
thorough and prayerful investigation, before taking 
the responsibility of giving it the cold shoulder. 
Can it be possible, we ask, that Mr. F. was so far 
blinded by egotism, so toolishly sélf-conceited by 
past success, that he did not see that the course he 
was now marking out for himself, would convict 
him of criminal unfaithfulness to Christ and the nu- 
merous converts he had won to his name? But we 
will fall back into the line of events, and let the 
disclosure of facts suggest their own comments. 

“ Having failed in an attempt at this time to organize 
an abolition Free Church, the writer soon after re- 
ceived an invitation to unite with Wm. Green, I. M. 
Dimond, 8. W. Benedict, and other prominent 
friends of the Free Church cause, in organizing 
another Free Church, especially for Mr. Finney, and 





on a much higher plane than those already formed. 
My personal, filial feelings and prejudices inclined 
me towards Mr. F.; and having married during his 
absence one whom he always claimed as his first 
convert in the city of New York, the invitation was 
cordially accepted. I accordingly proceeded to at- 
tend the preliminary meetings, and take a part in 
their deliberations. Here I met Mr. F. for the first 
time in two years. I have spoken of his previous 
popularity in the revival world, where he was re- 
garded as a man peculiarly “ endowed with power 
from on high.” My own early acquaintance with 
him had entirely secured my confidence in his un- 
compromising piety. I expected therefore to mect 
the same earnest, God-fearing and sin-rebuking man 
that I had known before. How startling my sur- 
prise, therefore, at the change so apparent in his 
whole bearing. I looked in vain for a token of 
that religious earnestness and sincerity that he for- 
merly possessed; but, to use a common expression 
of his, I found him “right over against” where he 
once stood; i.e. removed from a basis of inflexible, 


straight-forward principle, to that of a pliable” 


worldly policy. 

“The plan of operations which he unfolded to his 
friends, was in substance the following: He wasam- 
bitious, he said, to reach a higher class in society than 
had yet been affected by the Free Church revival; a 
class reckoned among what are called the “upper 
ten thousand.’ To attempt to allure such aristo- 
cratic sinners and professors into Chatham-st. Chap- 
el, was out of the question; particularly so, since 
the odium cast upon that place by the discussion of 
Anti-Slavery. Mr. F. proposed therefore, that his 
friends should purchase a site on Broadway, and 
erect a spacious, elegant edifice upon it. He desired 
also that the Church we were about organizing to 
worship there, should be disconnected entirely from 
all the offensive reforms and doctrines that were now 
disturbing the churches; as much as to say, that 
Abolition, Perfectionism, Moral Reform, and all un- 
fashionable novelties should be kept out of the pale 
of this new sanctuary. Mr. F. had surrounded him- 
self with a band of men of decided efficiency,. men 
who were thoroughly educated in the discipline and 
experience of practical life, and who were abundant- 
ly able in financial means, to carry into execution 
any plan set before them. The proposal was accept- 
ed, and two men, Green and Dimond, offered the 
capital necessary (a sum not much less than one 
hundred thousand dollars),to execute it forthwith. 
Mr. F. on his part expressed the fullest confidence 
in his ability, under such favorable circumstances 
as this plan offered him, to win for Christ and the 
Church, the hearts of many of those “ well-to-do 
sort of folks,” whose interest in their own salvation 
was not sufficient to tempt them out of Broadway. 

“ Having crunk deeply of the’proselyting spirit, du- 
ring the rise of the Free Church, the hope of win- 
ning converts from the ranks of the rich and influ- 
ential, excited the greatest enthusiasm on our part 
in prosecuting the work. Early then in the spring 
of 1836, that far-famed Broadway Tabernacle was 
thrown open to the public as the last, largest and 
grandest of the Free Churches. While the building 
was progressing, the business of organizing the 
church by electing elders, deacons, &c., had been 
accomplished, The same game of worldly policy and 
availability was played off throughout the entire 
arrangements. A single instance will suffice to ex- 
hibit the purity of the elective franchise under this 
administration. Elders were to be chosen, and to 
carry out Mr. F.’s policy of having it a popular 
church, it was important to have the mercantile aris- 
tocracy represented in the board of elders. Cogse- 
quently a very wealthy English merchant, and very 
clever withal, was elected. But as to his fitness on 
the ground of spirituality and experience, the Duke of 
Wellington would have filled the place equally as 
well 


“The new edifice having been duly sanctified by _ 


the usual custom of a public dedication, the next 
and last thing to be done to complete the prepara- 
tory arrangements for Mr. F.’s debut, was to install 
him as pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle. But 
have we not stated that Mr. F. had yowed that he 
would not allow himself to be hampered by church 
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shackles of any kind? So we understood him. Nev- 
ertheless, having been a lawyer, he probably found 
a way now to plead on the other side of the ques- 
tion, and pick flaws in his former vows and resolu- 
tion. 

“ All things were now completed. The building 
with its numerous compartments was dedicated, the 
pastor installed, officerscommissioned, and privates 
duly appointed and stationed at their various posts; 
in a word, everything is in readiness for action at 
the word of command. A full-rigged Free Church 
“man of war,” this Broadway Tabernacle. Notices 
of a protracted meeting are placarded over the 
city; Mr. F. takes his station and commences preach- 
ing and praying in his usual style. The church com- 
mence the business of praying, singing, exhorting, 
and talking to sinners as in former times, but all to 
no purpose. No sound from heaven as of a rushing 
mighty wind, filling all hearts with the spirit of God, 
is heard. Not a genuine convertis made. True, Mr. 
F. did not reason in his masterly manner before 
vacant seats; a sea of heads surrounded him eve- 
ning after evening, but they offered him no hearts, 
as trophies of his power with God. Thus he con- 
tinued through the winter and spring of 1837, with 
the same fruitless, abortive efforts. 

“ And indeed how could Mr. F. expect to receive 
any thing from the Lord, when, as we believe, he 
was conscious of double-mindedness and instability in 
allhis ways? Was he ignorant of the fact that 
numbers in and out of the Free Churches were at 
this time earnestly inquiring on the subject of per- 
fect holiness, and were demanding assistance from 
him as a spiritual guide, in obtaining a satisfactory 
solution of that problem? Was he ignorant of the 
fact, that New Haven Perfectionism was the legiti- 
mate child of the revival over which he claimed pa- 
ternity? Had he not in his possession at this time 
all the printed testimony issued from New Haven, 
and leisure at command to investigate thoroughly 
the whole ground upon which Perfectionism was 
based? And if it was an error and a damnable de- 
lusion, was he not bound by every consideration of 
honesty and faithfulness to God to prove itso, by 
reason and Scripture ? 

“Mr. Finney’s subsequent career and connection 
with the Oberlin institution, do not require at pres- 
ent an extended notice. After toiling through the 
winter and spring of 1837 without the least success, 
Mr. F. threw up his hand in the Tabernacle game, 
ana accepted a professorship in the Oberlin College, 
where in conjunction with Mahan, a smart trade was 
carried on for a while in manufacturing doctrinal 
opinions on legal holiness. Having created a de- 
mand, by his own agency, for glorious Bible truths, 
can it be supposed that he was sincere in suppress- 
ing the genuine testimony of present salvation from 
all sin, and attempting to impose on his followers 
the cold hash of Oberl.n Methodism? These opin- 
ions were industriously peddled out over the old re- 
vival fields, as a genuine article, and a sort of legal- 
tender to cancel the demands against the Finney ad- 
ministration. And its formal resemblance to the 
genuine was such, that many were deceived with it 
for a time; but its destitution of all vitality very 
soon deprived it of the appearance of life, and of 
course made an end of its imposition. 

“We have canvassed the case of Mr. Finney and 
the Free Church thus plainly, from a sincere hatred 
of shams, anda growing love for godly honesty. 
We have felt moreover, that this criticism was de- 
manded by the cause of true holiness and the faith- 
ful followers of Christ. The writer also considered 
himself called upon to take this step as an act of 
self-clearing and separation from that subtle spirit 
of legality and dead works which characterized so 
distinctly the decline of the Free Church, and 
which must sooner or later meet the righteous 
judgment of God. 

“From this period the Free Churches, one after an- 
other, began to fail, dropping their names and re- 
turning to the rank and file of the old order of 
things. And not one at this present time retains 
even its former name. The Tabernacle church, 
from the time Mr. F. left it, became the battle-ground 
of furious conflicts and broils between the different 
factions into which the church was divided. It was 





sold and resold several times; changed as often from 
Congregationalism to Presbyterianism, and so was 
bandied about like fancy stocks at the broker’s board, 
until we ceased to keep track of its history.” 


YOUNG OLD FOLKS. 
HEN coming up the great Mississippi 
on a steamer from Vicksburg to Cairo, 
in company with a large number of worn-out 
officers and troops who were returning from 
that crisis of war in the west, “the siege of 
Vicksburg,” I was sitting at the table with my 
fellow officers who had healthier faces and 
brighter uniforms than myself, as well as that 
peculiar air of command which always gets 
waited on by lackeys first, to the cool neg- 
lect of humbler persons: and when at last my 
turn came, a brawny son of Erin put his wide 
mouth to my ear and shouted, “ What’ll ye hev, 
old man?” Ihave heard a good many bomb- 
shells, and all men have a way of “ ducking” 
when they come close, but I doubt if I ever 
cringed so under the insinuating whine of a 
minnie-ball. I wince now, as | feel in memory 
the sting of that little careless remark. I could 
only reply by swallowing nine-tenths of my 
wrath, and giving only the benefit of the remain- 
ing tithe to Pat, in the sentence, ‘‘ Nothing from 
you but acivil tongue!” 

But how the fellow’s expression worked in 
me. I an old man, and only forty? Yes, 
old was the word. I could not believe that I 
was old to any body but that poor “non com- 
pos” who had neglected the most important 
part of his trade, politeness. “Oldman!” No 
tongue had ever wagged those words to me _ be- 
fore. The thousands of used-up, defunct, worth- 
less creatures whom I had seen thrust off the 
stage of active life and respectable responsibility 
and consideration, passed in review before me. 
Who can bear such a lot, to be cast into a very 
tophet of contempt by this withering epithet, 
“oldman”? If any son deserves to be floored 
for insulting his father, it is he who calls his 
sire “old man”? Don’t speak these words, 
young man, fo him or of him through whose 
loins your life came, lest you sorrow for it 
when your bitter tears dropping on his grave 
shall be poor recompense for not “ honoring thy 
father.” 

But the doctor who descants upon a disease 
for which he names no remedy, is anuisance. I 
propose as a cure for the mortification of imbe- 
cile age, the faith that does not grow old. How 
refreshing it is to see the spirit of youth in the 
aged ! 

As I was taking my morning airing lately, I 
met an old gentleman or. the walk who had 
been in the Community 20 years. His face was 
illuminated with the gleams of unaffected 
pleasure, peculiar to childhood. It was: sun- 
rise, and nature was in her loveliest mood, 
and the virgin day with its full tide of awakened 
life and light was glorifying the trembling ver- 
dure of one of earth’s loveliest spots. “How 
pleasant it is!” said he, rubbing his hands, 
“what a beautiful morning! What a blessing 
it is to live here in one’s own father’s house and 
have nothing to do but mind him!” I returned 
his greeting, but could not match his enthusiasm, 
and passed along musing, What makes him so 
happy? Ah! I have it, in the suggestion of the 
old adage that “it takes a wise child to know 
his father ;” and though this is a new applica- 





tion of the saying, it is much to the purpose. 
He is gleeful because he knows his father. He 
is indeed wise, begotten again; the “ father- 
hood of God” is no ideal thing tohim. The 
blood of the invisible Father, is already 
coursing with the new life of eternal youth in the 
veins of his spirit, and he may now grow younger 
until he is a little child fit for the Kingdom, 


Another similar case occurs to me, that 
of a veteran in the war of life who had just 
found his home among us the last spring. He 
remarked on the tenth of this month: “To-day 
is my birth-day; Iam sixty-eight years old, 
and this is the happiest birth-day that I ever 
saw.” I had watched the budding simplicity of 
the childlike spirit of Jesus which was awaken- 
ing new vigor in one at whose age men generally 
are so weary of their pilgrimage. This silvery- 
headed man is verily growing young. It is no 
poetic phrase; it is no joke inhiscase. Thank 
God, I may grow young too, and I may hope 
that when I am at threescore and eight years, I 
shall be as young as this patriarch in his juicy 
ripeness. I fear Iam older now, although I 
count twenty-five years less this side my cradle. 


Is there not real philosophy in this growing 
young? Is it not a divine ordinance in nature, 
of which the common childishness of old people 
is a perversion? Is there not a legitimate 
second childhood for us all? There is a vast 
difference between childishness and childlike- 
ness. Is not childlikeness the true normal ma- 
turity of manhood? Now as we must grow to 
one condition or the other, as years increase, 
who would not choose for himself the model 
which Christ set before his disciples, saying, 
“ Except ye become as little children ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven :” “ who- 
soever, therefore, shall humble himself as this 
little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven?’ The ambitious youngman may 
here see his chance of attaining a greatness 
worth seeking for, indorsed as it is by the King of 
kings, and having the seal of immortality. To 
be greatest in that kingdom which shall break 
in pieces every other, is more than earthly pro- 
motion can assure. 


I felt happy lately to learn that a dear friend 
in a neighboring state was in nomination for a 
high office, with no doubt of his success. But 
how much happier ought I to be that he has, as 
I trust, the incipient experience of that true, 
spontaneous, youthful guilelessness of heart 
which gives the hope that in its maturity it will 
qualify him to share in the government of the 
universe. “Know ye not that ye shall judge 
angels ?” 

Christ says, “I am the lite.” Life, health, 
and youth are essentially identical. Death is 
the. completeness of the disintegration of our 
organs, which occurs for want of dynamic influx, 
The life which we inherit from mortal parents has 
only a limited dynamic force, and hence, when 
this is wasted, we fall apart, as a rock turns to 
dust when the cohesion of its particles ceases. 
But Christ proposes to be our life or dynamic 
source of action and cohesion, If we are con- 
nected to an inexhaustible fountain of life, why 
not live on while the fountain lasts? The ques- 
tion with us is not whether this is contrary tc 
human experience, but does it comport with the 
word of God? I have seen an infant of three 
months actually die of old age, while the man 
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of eighty lives in the infantile plumpness of 
vitality. 

A man lately said of his new-born child, “I 
am glad it is a girl, so that I shall have some 
one to love me when I get old and unattractive.” 
Is human life an exception to all other growing 

things, and less attractive when at its fullness, 
than in its crudeness and greenness? The 
prime of an earthly life may be at thirty, but 
the best of atrue life ought to be at its maturi- 
ty. Apples are best when ripe, and so is truly 
developed humanity. But selfishness is a worm 
at the heart which does not admit of ripening, 
but causes rotting in greenness, and a meanness 
fitting us only for the grave and the second 
death. Love is an attraction which lifts us out 


of death. Ze 
Oneida, Sept. 21, 1865. 





THE NEW LUNCH-BAG. 


[ We extract the following paragraphs relative to 
the recently invented Lunch-bag manufactured by 
the Oneida Community, from a late letter from one 
of our associates who is on a business-tour in the 
West. It will be seen that the invention is gradually 
overcoming the prejudices of fashion, and has al- 
ready become a success :] 

Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 17, 1865. 

Dear Epiror:—For nearly two months 
[ have been traveling in the Western States. 
When [ left home, I took with me one of the 
new patent Lunch-Bags, and it has been, I 
might say, my constant companion by day 
and by night. On setting out for my journey, 
I filled the lunch apartment with eatables 
of various kinds, which served me for several 
days. When it became necessary to replenish, 
I generally found opportunities to do so at 
places where I stopped. As I proceeded on my 
journey, I found my lunch-bag was getting to 
be not only a comfort and convenience, but an 
“institution” in a pecuniary point of view. For 
every meal I took from my bag, I was saving 
from fifty to eighty-seven and one-half cents. 
At the lowest estimate, I could pay for one of 
the hightest-priced bags in ten days, if I should 
take all my meals from it during the time. 
The highest prices for meals at the present time 
at hotels and eating houses, are from one dollar 
to one dollar twenty-five cents, the lowest ( of 
respectability), fifty cents, being on an average 
eighty-seven and one-half cents. Thus on every 
Hotel meal superseded by the use of this bag, 
I save at least sixty cents, according to the av- 
erage price; for I find I can furnish all I want 
for a meal, for from fifteen to twenty-five cents. 
Many times it will not cost me over fifteen 
cents. 





Now to illustrate the comfort and convenience 
of the bag, I will relate one of many similar inci- 
dents which have occurred in my journey. 
While spending a few days at Detroit, Mich., I 
had occasion to make a short business trip to 
the northern part of the state. I took the 
morning train, and stopped at a village 
about thirty miles out to do some busi- 
ness, intending to take the afternoon train which 
would stop there about 5 P.M. Before the 
hour, I replenished my bag with such things as 
I wished, and when the train arrived, took my 
seat for a ride of four or five hours. The road 
passes through a section of country not very 
thickly settled, and where there is no provis- 
ion made for furnishing meals to passengers. 
About six o’clock I noticed considerable inquiry 
if there was any chance to get supper. On be- 
ing informed there was none, it became amus- 
ing to see the passengers catch at apples, pies, 
eggs, and anything they could get of boys who 
were peddling at places where the train stopped. 
During all this time it was far different with 
me, situated as I was, with plenty to eat, ina 
comfortable position. Passengers looked on 
with longing eyes, and with evident curiosity, 
saying to themselves, no doubt, “ A fine arrange- 
ment that, on such a road as this.” In case 
there had been an eating-house on the road, I 
should have been saved the trouble of hurry- 
ing out to swallow my supper in ten or fifteen 
minutes for fear the train would go and leave 
me. I also saved seventy-five cents. We reached 
East Saginaw, Mich., the terminus of the road, 
about nine-and-a-half o’clock, a late hour for 
supper. 

So far as I hear from those who have used 
the lunch-bag, the testimony is highly in its fa- 
vor. The great advantage, comfort and con- 
venience of the bag is found in traveling in com- 
pany with several, or with a family, as the 
following written testimony from a gentleman 
residing in this city will show. He says several 
of his friends at the east, who saw the bag, will 
buy one for themselves as soon as they can 
find them : 


Milwaukee, Sept. 12, 1865. 
ONEIDA CoMMUNITY : 
Dear Srrs:—On my recent trip to New York I 
used one of your No. 5 Leather Lunch-Bags. My 
wife and son accompanied me. We found the 
Lunch-Bag one of the greatest conveniences and of 
the greatest economy—far more than paying its cost 
on the trip. No hurrying off at stations for a hasty 
meal, but always in your seat and supplied with the 
necessaries of life when the inner man most needs. 

Truly yours, C. Srmonps. 

Firm of Simonds, Brooke & Wells, 
382 Hast Water-st., Milwaukee. 


1 frequently meet people who want a bag for 
their own use, got up in extrastyle. The best 
bags sell most readily. Cc. 0. 


Kinuine A Fry.—A French commission once 
asked a savant how much arsenic it would take to 
killa fly. “Gentlemen,” replied the professor, “ be- 
fore answering your question, I must be informed 
on certain points. First, you will please give me 
the age and sex of the fly; you will then inform me 
whether it has been married or not; if so, whether 
it has had any children and how many. You will 
also inform me as to the business habits of said fly— 
its hours of work and of recreation; also as to its 
habits of life, whether or no it indulges in intoxi- 
cating liquors. You will please inform me also in 
regard to the health of its ancestry; of what dis- 


eases its parents or kindred died; also as to its own 
state of health, its liability to certain diseases, hered- 
itary taint, etc., etc. Information on these points, 
gentlemen, will enable me to state definitely how 
much arsenic it will take to kill a fly.” 





BoranicaL.—Sidney Smith was once looking 
threugh the hot-house of a lady who was proud of 
her flowers, and used, not very accurately, a profu- 
sion of botanical names. ‘“ Madam,” said he, “have 
you the septennis psoriasis?” “No,” said she, “I 
had it last winter and gave it to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; it came out beautifully in the spring.” 
Septennis psoriasis is the medical name for “ seven- 
year itch.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue London Times strongly denounces the course 
pursued by the Shenandoah, and recommends that 
English men-of-war assist the United States in put- 
ting an end to her piratical career. 


THE Fenian movement continues to cause consid- 
erable apprehension to the English Government. 
A number of arrests have been made, and Lord 
Fermoy has called a meeting of the magistrates of 
Cork county to consider the best steps to be taken 
with regard to the movement. The leading London 
papers call for active measures, and advise the im- 
mediate trial of the Fenian leaders. 

GEN. LAMORICIERE, late Commander-in-Chief of 
the Papal army, is dead. 


Ir is said that a new plot against the French Em- 
peror has been discovered at Biarritz. 


CONSTANTINOPLE has suffered severely from fire 
since the cholera visitation. Twenty-eight hundred 
buildings were destroyed, and more than twenty 
thousand poor people were rendered houseless. 


News has been receivee from Gen. Conner’s In- 
dian Expedition. At last advices he had lost 800 
horses and mules from the effects of cold, and had 
met and defeated the Indians in several engage- 
ments. 


The Wirz trial has been delayed by the continual 
sickness of the prisoner. The court is now receiy- 
ing testimony on the defense. 


Capt. Hau, the Arctic explorer, has been heard 
from. A New London whaling vessel, lately arrived 
from the Arctic Ocean, is the bearer of dispatches 
from Capt. Hall to Henry Grinnell. These letters 
were expressed 150 miles over the ice by dog sledges 
to reach the open sea. Capt. Hall’s letter is dated, 
“Snow House, on the coast line of Roe’s Welcome, 
Lat. 64 deg. 46 min., Lon. 87 deg. 29 min. west.” 
He writes in good spirits, having obtained much val- 
uable information in regard to the Franklin Expe- 
dition. He expects to spend most of his time in 
King William’s Land, and on the Boothia Felix Pen- 
insula, and desires that a vessel shall be sent in the 
spring of 1867 to bring him home. 








THE ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 

Oneida Community and Wallingford Community, 
are associated families having a common interest, the 
one, situated at Oneida, N. Y., the other at Walling- 
ford, Conn. Their religious creed, is union with 
Christ; their social creed is union with each other 
They adopt the pentecostal principle of holding “ all 
things in common.” Their mode of government is 
by free, mutual criticism. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
has a domain of over 500 acres, most of which is in 
a state of cultivation, and devoted to farming and 
fruit. The number of members is over 200. Their 
principal manufactures are Agricultural Implements, 
Steel-traps, Traveling-bags nnd Preserved Fruit. 
WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY 

has a farm of two hundred and thirty acres, and num- 
bers about fifty members. Their land is considerably 
devoted to orchards, vineyards and fruit, and their 
principal other production is THz Crrounar. For 
further information about these societies, read a 
pamphlet entitled “The Oneida Community” (price 
25 cents), and take THE CrRcuLaR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. P., 0. £.,& A. A, P. F—Thanks for your offer 
to supply the volumes of the Witness we recently 
advertised for. We have procured the needed set ~ 
elsewhere. 

0. R., Conn.—We can supply to you a copy of the 
Berean. 


E, B., Mass.—The volume you requested is sent 
by mail. 





